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ONE PRICELESS GIFT. 


Serene December, robed in white, 
Walked through the land with holy mien, 
And where she went with noiseless might 
Transformed the common scene. 
She passed along the stone-laid street; 
Along the leafy woodland way; _ 
And a beautiful world arose to greet 
The dawn of Christmas day. 


When we beheld her spotless glory, 
From every heart was given release 

In songs of praise that good old story 
Of Jesus, Prince of Peace, 

Who brought on earth one priceless gift: 
For every human soul his power, 

By purity and grace to lift 
The spirit’s perfect flower ! 


EpWARD Lippitt FALES. 
SAINT PAUL, Minnesota. 


—— 


RUSKIN gives us a truth timely for this holiday 
season: ‘*The true strength of every human soul is to 
be dependent on as many nobler as it can discern and 


to be depended upon by as many inferior as it can 
reach.” 


Mr. CHADWICK’s poetical collection entitled ‘‘ The 
Two Voices”, acknowledged among ‘ Books Re- 
ceived” in a recent impression of UNITY, should have 
been credited to the publishers, Messrs. H. B. Nims 
& Co., of Troy, New York. 


Witiram 8S. Lorp well says, in The University, 
that ‘‘ popularity is no criterion of the value of a 
poem. Shakespeare is not popular and never was. 
‘ Lucile’ has always been popular, and perhaps will 
be for many years. Burns is almost alone in being a 
great and popular poet.” 


THE most dangerous heresy in the Unitarian ranks, 
as in other ranks, is the wide-spread belief, often la- 
tent when not expressed, that there is some saving 
power in illusion, that for the masses a lie is as good as 
or better than the truth. A lie is always poison. 
True love teaching error may reach many to help and 
uplift, but it is the religion back of the dogma that 
saves in spite of the lie, not by the help of it. The 
truth alone is potent. Let not the Unitarian make 
the ‘‘ insolent distinction in his own favor”. Who 
shall say that any child of God is not ready to receive 
any truth of God at as early a day as possible? 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘‘ Here is a little anony- 
mous poem which seems to be striving to express 


creeds or articles of faith, but in a life of truth and 
tenderness. If all the gloomy, ill-tempered Christians 
who are so worried because others decline to use their 
shibboleth, would only muse on these lines, and take 
their meaning home to their hearts, how much more 
comfortable and ‘Christian’ the religious world 
would be:” 


A CHRISTIAN’S CONFESSION. 


The love of God is in my heart: 

it needeth not the lip’s confessing; 
Where’er I go, it doth impart 

A portion of its priceless blessing. 
I may not know the teacher’s art, 

A thousand eager ears addressing, 
But, in the home, the church, the mart, 

Itself unconsciously impressing, 
This passion, grown of me a part, 

Is more and more in life expressing. 


Grow in my heart, O love divine! 

And more and more that heart possessing, 
Increase thy scope until no line 

Shall show the boundary of thy blessing; 
May every thought thou prompt’st be mine, 

May I, no love-design repressing, 
Let the Christ-image in me shine, 

Its precious love to men expressing, 
That all who will may wear the sign 

That needeth not the lips’ confessing. 


UNITARIANISM has its word to the sick orthodox 
of our country. There are those in every community 
whosé religious life is enmeshed in theological diffi- 
culties and doctrinal perplexities. For the benefit of 
such perhaps we ought to be more willing to theolo- 
gize concerning the dogmas and the proof-texts of the 
older thought; but this is by no means the great 
prophetic work of the Unitarian church. It has a mis- 
sion to the millions, to whom all the dogmatic creeds 
of orthodoxy are as empty as a last year’s bird’s-nest, 
—the independent thinker, the man of science and of 
business,—yes, the “‘ unchurched”; but not on that 
account the hopeless or even the ignoble. We know 
it is the habit of too many to dismiss this element 
with a sneer and call it unprofitable, flippant, irrev- 
erent, cold. Well, what if itis? So much the more 
our duty towards these. The Unitarian minister 
who refuses to treat with great respect the honest in- 
quiries of the unchurched, who is unable or unwill- 
ing to grapple with the great problems of the studi- 
ous and the thoughtful, and turns longing eyes 
towards the sheep in orthodox folds, is unequal to his 
greatest opportunity, and so far unworthy the position 

iven him. We know whereof we speak, and our 
distaste for doctrinal controversies springing out of 
the issues of the past arises not from want of sym- 
pathy with the same or of historic appreciation, but 
out of our desire to compel respect to religion and an 


what so many feel to-day, that Christianity is not in 


interest in the church aang those whom the spirit 
of truth and_not the spirit of evil has carried beyond 
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the narrow bounds of any or all historical churches. 
We have a religious message to the free-thinker of 
every shade, because we think him the child of God 
and not of the devil. These sentences are precip- 
itated by a letter from a far western town, which we 
offer as corroborative proof of the truth of the above. 
“The liberals in this town are not they who are anxious 
to know what Unitarians delieve, but what credentials 


we bring of our pret as helpers; those who are 


asking questions are y who say, ‘ What think 
ye of Christ? Whose son is he?’, nor yet ‘ What of 
the Bible?’ or ‘ What is inspiration? ’; but—‘ Is life 
worth living?’ ‘If a man die shall he live again?’, 
‘Have you any cure for the ills that are ruining hu- 
man happiness?’ Many are so convinced that for 
mortals, as for angels, there is ‘ better business than 
loafing aroand the throne’, that they think they have 
no use for worship. There are those interested in 
the other class of questions, but they find congenial 
home in the Congregational church here, which with- 
in a year has thrown away its creed and adopted a 
simple ‘ Bond of Union’ .” 


A FORCIBLE illustration of the evil of indiscrimi- 
nate personalities in journalism, the foolishness of 
theological controversics and the futility at this late 
day to undertake to survey dogmatic lines, among 
Unitarians at least, has recently come to many of our 
readers in the shape of an ‘‘ Open Letter” from Rev. 
Rowland Connor, addressed to ‘‘All Unitarian Min- 
isters”. This letter was occ:sioned by an anonymous 
article which appeared in Our Best Words for Aug- 
ust, in which *‘A Listener” at ‘‘the late Michigan 
Conference” questions the right of Mr. Connor to 
the Unitarian name on theological grounds, and con- 
demns Mr. Forbush’s, the president's, endorsement 
of our East Saginaw brother’s work on that account. 
We regret the appearance of this letter, because it 
contains certain sharpness and sarcasm that does not 
strengthen the writer’s case; because it partakes of 
the unfairness of the communication in question, 
which unfairness is inevitable when large, complex 
and sacred questions of personal convictions and per- 
sonal motives are disposed of in a few sententious 
paragraphs. But we also condemn the publication of 
such an estimate of a fellow-worker by a fellow- 
worker, as the letter in Best Words. As a Unitarian we 
deny the right of any official to catechise us, or to 
insinuate the dogmatic or doctrinal basis upon which 
we must stand. This is not a question of Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, theistic or any other the- 
ological position, but it is a question of the 
fundamental basis of fellowship of Unitarianism. 
Is it to be removed from its time-honored and 
ever prophetic position of a non-credal move- 
ment, seeking and finding its fellowship upon a life 
and character basis, rather than upon a dogmatic 
one, finding strength and glory in diversity, rather 
than in uniformity of belief ?° Our metivods are 
probably not the methods of either party in this cor- 
respondence. Doubtless our thoughts are not their 
thoughts in many respects. But we are all Unitari- 
ans in proportion as we have clear vision of the great 
principle that abiding fellowship in religion is to be 


found in, mutual spirit of good will and helpfulness, 
rather than in uniformity of belief. We will discuss 
differences of faith and thought at any other time, 
but not when the question of fellowship is at stake, 
or the genius of Unitarianism is in dispute. A Uni- 
turianism that is not large enough to reach heartil 
from Brother Douthit to Brother Connor is too small 
for us, and if any attempt at ostracism were to suc- 
ceed in cutting off either one, we would pass out at 
the same gate and stay with the most lonely. In 
some quarters, UNITY has been suspected of favoring 
a ‘hush policy”, and of not favoring free discussion, 
because we have believed that the editorial duty, more 
than privilege, demanded, in these days of easy print- 
ing, the suppression of such matter as would add to 
what is already an overstock of theological disputa- 
tions and dogmatic differentiations in the world. In 
the future, as in the past, we -wtH-try to be true to 
the innermost spirit of our name, and to prefer the 
great essentials that unify,to the verbal non-essentials 
that divide. We believe that each man has a right 
to explain his own convictions, and that every worker 
for the religion that seeks to increase truth and 
righteousness in the world,—whose spiritual and in- 
tellectual affinities lead him to choose the Unitarian 
companionship, name and fields of labor, is our fel- 
low-worker. There is too much work to do in the 
world to waste time in disputations. We believe so 
much in God that we are willing to leave some things 
for him to attend to, among which we place the ulti- 
mate shaping of the thought, and the naming of the 
same, of sincere men and women. Given truth-seek- 
ing and truth-telling, right-feeling and right-doing, 
perhaps the infinite mind can do without giving it 
even so good a name as Unitarianism. 


To our mind no more important and timely ut- 
terance has appeared for a great while than Mr. 
Gannett’s “Religion of the Ethical Culture Societies” 
which appeared as UNITY SUPPLEMENT No. V, in 
our last issue, and we are glad to announce that a 
separate edition of the Supplement has been struck 
off and can be obtained at this office. Orders will be 
filled at the rate of five cents apiece, or two dollars 
and a half a hundred. We trust they will be largely 
distributed among all our churches. e commend it 
most earnestly to the careful study of all the Unita- 
rian ministers east and west, as we believe it will help 
clear up some questions about which there is more 
ambiguity than there ought to be. 


UNITY CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


‘« Little, cheap gifts of thought-value ” is the phrase 
of a friend who asks if Unity can furnish any such 
for the coming Christmasseason. So we give below 
a brief list of ‘‘ gifts ” made by Unity friends ; most 
of which are further described on other pages of the 
paper, and any of which will be supplied promptly 
from Unity office if ordered by mail: 


Christmas Cards, 10 for 30 cents, 50 for 85 cents. 

New Year’s Cards, 10 for 20 cents, 50 for 50 cents. 

“Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life”, 20 cents ; 6 for 
$1.00 ; hand-painted, 30 cents. | 
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“The Thought of God”, poems by Frederick L. Hoemer| 
and William C. Gannett, 50 cents. 

“Unity Songs Resung’”’, $1.25. 

“ Robert Browning Calendar ”, 50 cents. 
“QOutline Studies in Longfellow ”, 15 cents. 
° i" . * Lowell”, 10 cents. 

Pete, * “ Holmes, Bryant and Whittier”, 10 
cents. 

“ Worship”, by Howland, Blake and Gannett, 10 cents. 

“Unity Short Tracts”, set of nine, 10 cents. 
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RICHARD LLOYD JONES. 


Not a few friends of Unity have heard, in one way 
or another, of the old man among the Wisconsin 
hills, who was ‘‘Father” to our editor. At last sum- 
mer’s close, a letter in our paper told about vacation 
at the homestead, and how the children and grand- 
children gathered in reunion round him,—while all 
were a little dim to him, sitting in the midst; and 
how in grove-meeting of the neighbors a small Unity 
Church was planned, and money raised to build it in 
the valley; and how we ho that the ‘‘Father” 
would live to see its walls and hear its bell. 

The church is rising, but the old man could not 
wait. On Sunday morning, Dec. 6th, he went to 
sleep so quietly that only those who may have 
watched on the other side of vision knew when he 
waked. 

Two days more and it would have been his eighty- 
seventh birthday; three days, and it would have been 
the date on which he landed in America forty-one 
years before. He landed here with seven little child- 
ren, a frail wife, only a Welsh tongue to his mind, 
and, when the yoke of oxen and the cow were bought, 
and the baby buried, with just one gold sovereign 
left to look at in his hand. At home his trade had 
been to make the stiff Welsh hats worn by the country 
folk, and the staunchness of his hats is still remem- 
bered by the ancients of his hamlet. He had a 
simple test ; if one criticised his ware, he threw the 
hat down onthe floor : *‘Stand on it!” Spiritually, 
he came out, head and heart and character, from old 
Welsh Unitarianism; and in that land, where every 
second man is ‘‘Jones”, his special lineage of the name 
was well known in chapel and camp-meeting. But 
that his seven might grow upin a land of freer, opener 
circumstance, he came across the water, and began a 
second life-time in our western backwoods when most 
—_ begin to think of rest,—he was forty-five years 
old. 

The immigrant’s story of hardship and brave un- 
ceasing struggle followed,—that story that is written 
in between the lines on every page of western history; 
only his landing here was like 5 Telated urrival of one 
of the old Plymouth Rock immigrants,—there was 
the same force of upright character in the man and 
woman, the same sense of being children in God’s 
hand, the same open expression of that sense in the 
daily household, workful life. Not quite his Cal- 
vinistic children, though,—a brood of sunnier, ten- 
derer hearts. Five boys, five girls, grew up around 
them, not one to disappoint the shapers. The little 
mother lived until one of her youngest boys came 
back from the war, and still lived on until her next 


prayer, too, was granted—that she might see him 
fairly out again in service, this time as a minister; 
then she died, her love-work, which had knit the 
widening family together, done perfectly. That was 
fifteen. years ago. The father, already old, grew 
older, till all the little child in him came back, most 
sweetly back. There was none of the complaint of 
age, but its full peace and trust as the silence grew. 
One daughter’s face became to him as his mother’s 
face, and the world was right and safe if he could see 
her eyes. One watching him could guess what had 
been in him from what was; he seemed like a withered. 
flower stalk standing in November snow, the grace of 
the empty seed-vessels still giving hint of something 
that had made the summer beautiful—and now the 
snows have drifted over, and he is lying by her side 
once more, in the village burying-ground. ‘The 
friend’s word at the funeral was ‘‘congratulation”; 
the son’s word, speaking for the others, was ‘‘thanks- 
giving”; the neighbors showed their kindly feeling 
by a Faxes! service, peculiarly and touchingly their 
own, opening a river pathway through the ice to let 
him reach his resting-place. Next summer his me- 
morial sermon shall dedicate that little church among 
the hills. Its walls, its bell-tones, will only put into 
new form the same sort of influence which his simple, 
faithful, reverent life has long exerted there. 

So God illustrates himself. So grows the argument 
that he lives, is good, and shares out to us his eternal 
life. Ww. C. G. 


ITIONARY. 


Wanted, ITronarres! We have had enough of 
the Missionary. His time has past. He has done 
his work. ‘To the rear with him! laurel-crowned, 
but still to the rear. Step frem the ranks, volunteers 
for Itionaries! You will not find the word in your 
dictionary. No matter. New needs make new words. 
A missionary isa man who is sent. An Itionary is a 
man who goes. The soldiers, as the story is, behaved 
well—with whom ? With one officer, ill; he said, 
‘En avanée, mes enfants!” With another,well; he 
said, ‘‘ Venez, mes enfants!” It is right. is sure 
to be so; it is in human nature and all nature. He 
rouses you who goes with you, not he who stands 
and, with a gesture or with money, sends you. I say 
the missionary is done; thanks to him. Now is the 
time for the Itionary,—or, when I bethink me that 
Paul, when in a vision he heard the man crying from 
Macedonia, straightway awoke and answered him not 
by gee: some one, which would have been a mis- 
sion, but by going himself, by which the impetus of 
Christianity passed then, like an eagle in flight, over 
the water from Asia to Europe—when I bethink me 
of this, [ say, then I say rather ¢rans-itionary, the 
going over or across from our home, our mye rece 
our work-place, our familiar and easy and habitual 
place, to the fields of ignorance, of want, of woe. 

I read but this morning of the thronging to relief 
stations of the wretched, the cold, the uncovered, 
and even the starving; yea, of the riots of workmen 
whose pinched and bony children are their arsenals 
of fury. This racks the heart. When we were boys 
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it was accounted mean and scrubby to eat in public 
a private hunk of gingerbread when there was not 
enough to go round. Sharing or nothing was the 
rule. Have we lost manners, to say nothing of feel- 
ings, being now men? Notso. But the world is so 
far off—it does not seem,—the big, great, struggling, 
multitude—like comrades before whose eyes we eat 
when there is not enough to go round. Who goes? 
Who is tne Itionary? Noone. Wesend much. But 
if any onesends mountains on mountains, he sends little 
compared to the man who carries himself, and goes. 
Do I better? Alas, no! But I cry aloud, let us 
do better together. ‘7/I speak also of the higher needs. 
As a venerable minister said, ‘‘ I stand by my order”. 
It is agood order. ‘‘ Preaching, for aught | can see, 
is as good as lecturing or the political pe eg tl 
Why the misery, the want, the woe, the famine, the 
cursing and the fury ? There is more lacking than 
the food and shelter; a lack so woful that it makes 
all other lacks. I mean ignorance, superstition, the 
lack of high thinking somewhere, ay, everywhere. 
The connection of religious thoughts with common 
interests, with supply and demand, with wealth, dis- 
tribution, manufacture, is not manifest to a cold 
glance. Do you tell me we must feed the hungry, 
not preach to them? But what is manifest easily, 
that also goes not very deep. What if the preaching, 
though it feed not a man now hungry, will keep that 


man’s children from ever becoming hungry! Says 
Emerson : 


“ He who feeds men serveth few, 
He serves all who dares be true.”’ 


Thoughts, thoughts, thoughts, true thoughts, high 
thoughts, deep thoughts, exploring hell to scuttle it, 
climbing heaven to prospect from it, brotherly 
thoughts, sweeping round the earth,—in sum, relig- 
ious thoughts,—these hold the world in their keep- 
ing. These plant, reap, plough, make; these- store 
up and then distribute; these will work till there be 
no hunger but zest. And the thoughts—have we not 
them? I say yes. I believe they sound in our 
churches from week to week, in sermon, in song, in 
prayer. But we need to go with them, to take them 
in our hands and go,I say; but we try to stay at 
home and send them. It isa vain effort. They are 
too heavy. No number of men can take such freight, 
express; less still, one man called a missionary. h 
must carry his own; and under that, if faithfully car- 
ried, each will stagger many ua time, it is so great a 
weight of food. But when we go to others with these 
thoughts of ours, which join heaven and earth and 
man, ay, and, reverently,—the less reverent, indeed, 
not to say it—God, then we give a food which is not 
consumed with the using but supplies over and over 
again. I say that when the mind is made a-hungered 
and then fed by one who goes, famine of body is 
burned out of the world by the flame of thought and 
love. But how shall we go? How be Itionaries ? 
How carry our own supplies to the place of need ? 
First, our thoughts of religion must be a flame that 
scorches us till we impart, and only then warms and 
comforts. And finally, we have ways and means 
enough. We are creatures of inventions. We have 
our churches, our classes, our meetings, our confer- 


a 


ences. Go to them. Oarry yourself thither; that’s 
your burden. We shall do our work, we shall be 
strong for the world’s good, and blest for our own con- 
tent when we gather to our work because the vineyard 
must be tilled for the Master, and because we joy to 
till it for lave of the Master’s children. , But, I say, no 
sending, no sending! Going! When We go together 
to the conference meeting, however the little town be 
poor and the little church therein humble, nay, all 
the more for the humility of it and the pining—when 
we go, I say, in earnest, loving mec Prvood any with songs 
of rejoicing, of worship, with high psalms, as the 
Jews returned from Babylon to the holy city, or trav- 
eled from Galilee to the great feasts,—then shall we 
be itionary and frans-itionary, ing over to the 
needy and the crying the bread of life. What? Is 
a minister one whom we pay to do our religion for 
us? one whom we send like a substitute to the 
Lord’s army? Every one is drafted. How can there 
be substitution? Away with the thought! If 
such be the ministry, let me crack stones rather: for 
then at least shall I know that I am no man’s excuse 
for his negligence, nor a hired substitute. 

A French writer says, ‘‘ It is a terrible thing to be 
happy”. True! Because it is this same happiness 
that sends missionaries. It is such a business, this 
being happy, that we send others’to the less fortunate, 
the poor, the weary, the ill-taught, because there is 
no time, we say... What! Do you expect us, the 
rich, the busy, the men of great cares, of vast inter- 
ests, of wide affairs, of power, of place, to go to a 


beggarly town to warm up a beggarly little church ?, 


Yes, truly. The question is simple :—Will we go 
feed the sad world’s famine of mind and of soul with 


our great store, or will we ourselves sicken with the 


worse famine which Amos threatens? . Expect it ?. 


Friends, there is One who expects it—expects it 


so much that all our devices of sending have come to 
naught. a 


Gontribufed Wrticles. 


‘DEATH AS FRIEND”, 


A picture by Alfred Rethel. 


So still ! 
The little bird sits on the window-sill, 
The sun behind him is sinking slow, 
And, down below in the city streets, 
The people are going to and fro,— 
oing home, for their work is done. 


“Tong! Tong!” 
It is vesper-hour, 
And soft, strong booms 
Steal out from the great cathadral tower, 
Over the house-tops, over wide fields, 
Out towards the sun: 
“Tong! Tong! 
Go home, for — done !” 


ENS, 


i 


The old bell-ringer, 
He, too, is so still ! 
Fifty years, at the vesper-hour, 
He hus rung the bell in his eyrie tower ; 
A dweller there with the birds in the skies, 
In the quiet country that overlies 
The toil of cities,—ringing, ‘‘ Peace ! 
Go home, for work is done!” 


There, alone, 
Where the undertone 
Of the city toil moans up to him, 
He has done his part in the busy day, 
Ringing the pauses for men to pray ; 
Simply, faithfully, fifty years ; 
Ever, in heart, at his oaken board 
Breaking his bread with the crucified Lord, 
In whose great name 
The bells proclaim, 
‘*Peace, go home, for work is done !” 


One by one 
The strokes sound on. 
He sits in the chair by the window-sill. 
The little bird wonders at him so still, 
So still in the fingers, so still in the face. 
‘* What ails the ringer ?” the people say, 
‘* The vesper-bell rings long to-day ; 
We have all gone home, 
And work is done.” 


Low, low, 
In the evening glow, 
It tolls and tolls. 
In the belfry stands a hooded shape, 
With a palmer’s shell on his odie cape. 
As one who goeth from place to place: 
He grasps the rope with a bony hand, 
Bending with a tender grace 
To each rhythm of sweeping sound. 
With a noiseless foot he had climbed the stair, 
And touched the old man in his chair 
Waiting for the vesper-hour, and said, 
‘*To-night I ring for you, old friend : 
Go home, for work is done !” 


So still! 
The little bird flies from the window-sill, 
The sun has set, and down below 
The people are saying, ‘‘It never rang so, 
ever before, so sweet and low!’ 
Ww. C. G. 


THE MAJESTY OF THE MORAL LAW. 


Let us put the emphasis where it belongs. As I 
look abroad over the world of to-day and try to pen- 
etrate beneath the outer seeming of society; as I list- 
en to the warnings of the wise, the reports of the in- 
telligent observers of what goes on among large mass- 
es of people under the very shadow of the churches; 
as | hear complaints of the laxity of morals among 
the young, and witness the tide of corruption which 
flows through our public life, the giant greed and 
selfishness which tyrannize in the state, 1 am com- 
pelled to believe, that whatever power the motives of 


fear of punishment and hope of reward in a future 
life ever possessed, to curb the ions of men and 
inspire them to noble seeking, has largely spent it- 
self. And there is crying need that the moral law, 
instead of being treated as a mere adjunct of a met- 
aphysical creed, should be directly enforced, in all its 
divine sanctity and authority. 

This law is no scarecrow of the imagination. The 
discoveries of science are helping us to understand, 
as never before, that the moral law is just as real and 
just as inevitable as the law of gravitation, binding 
us to a great central REALITY as surely as our bod- 
ies are bound to this planet, or the planet to the sun. 
They are ee oe the illuminated page of the 
world’s experience the grandest moral precepts of the 
elder scriptures. 

‘‘The wages of sin is death ”, said Paul, some 
eighteen hundred years ago. ‘‘The wages of ‘sin is 
death”, answers the physiologist of our time. And 
he shows us how this is true, as he points to the-edicts 
and sanctions of the moral law found written in the 
human constitution, and the terrible effects, moral 
and physical, of a course of wrong doing. 

‘* He visited the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation,” said 
the ancient lawgiver! “ Even so, unto this day!”’, re- 
sponds the sad lover of his race, as he watches the 
working of the law of heredity, and strives—often 
how vainly!—to heal the physical and even more the 
spiritual weakness and disease of the wretched off- 
spring of vicious parentage. 

This law writes its verdict on the face, publishes it 
in the eye, transmits it through every tingling nerve 
of the human frame, and from this verdict there .is 
no appeal. Choose it for your master and it endows 
you with glorious liberty. Strive to make it wait on 
your convenience, and wink at your vices, and it 
makes you its slave and whips you with a whip of 
scorpions. : J. R. E. 


SHOULD CHURCHES PROVIDE AMUSE- 
MENTS FOR THE YOUNG? 


Certainly not, if they consider all amusements in- 
compatible with a serious, devout and earnest life. 
The primary effort of a church should be to educate 
young and old in high and noble motives, in unselfish 
ends and aims, to make a fair presentation of the in- 
finite loveliness of good, and the infinite evil of evil, 
in their nature and consequences. This, however, can 
not be done merely by gnrnen or by prayer-meet- 
ings, or Sunday-school instruction. People realize 
how much churches care for them by what they ac- 
tually do to make their lives swecter, richer and hap- 
pier. If churches are sincere in their desire to make 
a better and a happier world, they will manifest it in 
every way they can. The period of childhood and 
youth is peculiarly the time for the hilarity and play 
of the senses and the social affections. It excites the 
pity of every benevolent heart to see how meagre and 
stinted are the opportunities of thousands of young 
people for properly enjoying banquets, dances, dra- 
mas, concerts, entertainments, which the well-to-do 


prize so highly; and unprejudiced spectators of the 
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high-tide enjoyments of children brought up by Mr. 
Barnard and his successors have thanked God for his 
ideas of what churclies ought to do for children. 

He surely is a great benefactor of man who can 
make the recreative hours of the young as sweet and 
joyous as an upt teacher can make the study hours. 

Churches which have no higher ambition than to 
furnish feasting and dancing do not deserve their 
title; but churches which underrate amusements in 
their estimate of a religious life, as means of exciting 
gratitude, unselfishness and contentment. are not up 
with the times. Probably as many miss the fullness 
of the blessedness of life frum a lack of lively amuse- 
ments as from the abuse of them. Church buildings 
ure now supplied with conveniences for social recrea- 
tions as well as for worship and instruction. A well 
conducted dancing party does as much good as a ser- 
mon on caring for others. 


W. G. BABCOCK. 
BosTon. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


“Holy! holy! holy! holy!” 
Hark! I hear the voice of men 
Magnifying still the lowly 
Birth of Christ in Bethlefhem. 


Now above the anthem stealeth 
God’s eternal harmony, 

And its sweet accord revealeth 
Christ, a man of Galilee. 


He to whom the world is growing 
In its slow and painful way, 

Every fresh conception showing 
Nearer where his grandeur lay. - 


He whose rapt soul could discover 
God, the Father of mankind, 

And the haunting truths which hover 
Near the shadows of the blind. 


Savior? Aye! But not from stinging 
Pain for every ill deed done; 

Savior from old errors, bringing 
Light to ages just begun. 


Through his grand self-consecration, 
God came sounding in his soul, 
And the sweet reverberation 
Down the centuries doth roll. 


Sternly with the tempter wrestled 
He—victorious, at length; 
Dove-like, charity still nestled 
In his great heart, sealed to strength. 


O’er the angry tide of brothers 
Surging up on Calvary’s hill, 

How he, praying for those others, 
Bade his spirit, ‘‘Peace! Be still!” 


meh, he needs no birth-right nearer 

han is given unto man, 

—QOnly we should hold this dearer, 
Be God’s children, trust His plan. 


| perhaps equal value. 


Ah! to know the love that floweth 
To our hearts, naught can destroy, 
Cometh in, as outward goeth— 
This is ample Christmas joy! 


MINNIE 8. SAVAGE. 
CooKSVILLB, Wisconsin. 


—- —— i eC —_——— — 


THE RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE. 


The coming gospel is the gospel of comfort and 
hope; the new dawn is the dawn of a nobler religious 
development. ‘‘A new philosophy, a new termin- 
ology, but an old substance of fact.” Two books which 
mark distinctly a new era in pulpit utterances are the 
‘‘Philistinism’* of R. Heber Newton, and ‘‘ The 
Religious Life’ + of Minot J. Savage. Here are the 
methods of science, its very phraseology, applied to 
the investigation of religious truths. The ‘‘ spirit 
which denies”, under its latest guise of physical 
science, met squarely and manfully, wrestled with as 
Jucob wrestled with his ghostly opponent, proves in 
the new dawn of knowledge to be no mocking devil, 
but an angel, which, vanishing, leaves its blessing 
with the victor. 
As literature these two volumes of sermons are of 
The ecclesiastical stand points 
of the writers are very opposite, yet the conclusions 
arrived at on all the vital questions of the day are 
identical. Each of these men is abreast of the latest 
scientific knowledge of the day. Each transmutes 
for us this mere knowledge into the wisdom which is 
higher than knowledge. It is amusing to see the 
skeptic scientist ‘“‘hoist with his own petard” by the 
deft way in which the divines turn against him hia 
own pet law of the ‘‘Conservation of Energy”, muak- 
ing it the strongest of pleas for the immortality of 
the soul. Each faces, too, unflinchingly this new 
(yet so old) study, which, for want of a better name, 
we may term meta-science, in its various forms of 
hypnotism, psychic force, telepathy, and each makes 
a stand for the ‘‘self-conscious personality of mind”, 
and asserts belief in a ‘‘rational process of progress 
through the ages” in a sturdy way which is consoling 
to one who, in the giddy whirl of rounds and 
cycles and seven-fold being, had almost lost the con- 
sciousness of being an individual psychic entity. 
These books contain few negations, but countless 
affirmations. All problems of our human life are 
dealt with wisely and reverently, the hideous realities 
of sin, and pain, and death are faced ; yet out of the 
very depths they bring us comfort and hope, a re- 
ligion new vitalized,with power to meet the hungry hu- 
mun needs of the tri-une being we call man—body, 
mind and soul are fed, and clothed, and trained by it;— 
a religion which isa living, uplifting, helpful, healing 
presence in this work-a-day world. Here are some 
of the watchwords of the new faith: “If the law of 
heredity works aguinst you, it works fur you as 
well.” ‘‘Live purely and justly and you shall save your 
own soul and help to stock the race with power unto 
its salvation.” ‘‘Reverence is the heart of religion.” 
‘‘After we have well mustered the revelation of the 


*Philistinism. By R. Heber Newton. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 50 cents. 
tThe Religious Life. By M. J. Savage. Boston: George H. Ellis. $ .00. 
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reign of law, the old mystery will be recognized back 
of law, and men will see that behind all the marvels 
of mutter there is the infinite wonder of mind.” 
Thus the churchman; then hear our own apostle 
to tne Gentiles: ‘Death is just as natural as life.” 
‘God hus passed into the Infinite; but when we say 
‘lufinite’, we find that it is the closest thing of which 
we know.” ‘Men have begun to feel that all creeds, 
all thinking, all speculations, all science, all philoso- 
phy ure of value only as they culminate in: moral 
churacter, in what wecall goodness.” ‘Faith, then, 
is this underlying trust in the integrity of things.” 
These sentences are tuken at random; every page of 
either volume is suggestive,inspiring,helpful. A.w.B. 


‘A QUESTION OF WORDS.” 


“J.C. L.” puts strongly one side of an important 
question in a recent issue of Unity. There may be 
another equally important. Is there no real dis- 
tinction between preaching and lecturing? Is italla 
mutter of phraseology? f may not be able to make 
clear this distinction, yet most of us speak of our 
regular sermons and our exceptional lectures. Can we 
mike «a lecture into a sermon by adding a text, or 
transform a sermon into a lecture by dropping its 
text? Were the Harvard professors superficial because 
they complained of so many of the Cambridge supplies 
lecturing, instead of preaching to them as to common 
sinners, with the atinats need of exhortation, re- 
proof and comforting assurances? Is not preaching 
that foolish business which has for itsend and aim the 
bringing of conduct up to the level of knowledge? 
Isn’t lecturing the wise business of instructing and 
umusing, and its main end the increasing of knowl- 
edge? Isn’t the preacher a prophet-priest? Isn’t the 
lecturer a pedagogue? Isn’t the preacher, even though 
le may use all the materials, and practice ail the arts of 
the lecturer, essentially an exhorter? Does the lecturer 
have anything more to do with the conduct of his 
audience than Artemas Ward had to do with the sub- 
ject of milk, when he swallowed the contents of the 
glissful before him? 

A man may have no moral or spiritual sensibilities, 
und so not be able to recognize a sermon because of 
the absence of the usual phraseology; but it does not 
follow that there is no distinction 4 Bane preachin 
and lecturing. It may be that many of our so-call 
sermons are really lectures, and have no religion in 
them. Some one of the very simplest hearers may 
be a better judge of this than the wisest preacher; he 
may know whether he is simply instructed and enter- 
tuined, or whether he is moved and inspired. If he 
goes to church to increase the sum of his knowledge 
and be entertained, he will grumble at asermon, and be 
a foul for his grumbling; but if he goes for moral and 
spiritual stimulus, and finds himself with more knowl- 
cdge, but with no added moral and spiritual strength, 
it does not follow that he is a man of superficial 
judgment because he declares, with some feeling, 
‘‘'That was «a very good lecture, but it wasn’t preach- 
ing; there was no religion in it.” If this is but an 
imperfect half, it may help toward filling out the 
unit E. P. 


Ghe Htudp Table. 


“THE THOUGHT OF GOD*.” 


‘* Cold” used to be the favorite epithet hurled at 
Unitarianism. In ‘‘ The Thought of God”, by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett, we have 
that onee cold faith touched with fire divine, and 
glowing with life and warmth. Here are two sing- 
ers who hold their office direct from God ; singing 
only when the spirit moves. No pagan Parnassus do 
these seers in singing garments tread, but the very 
Mount of ‘Vision itself; and we who listen are 
caught up with them into thé sacred places of the 
Most High. ‘ 

As is but natural, the religious side is the one which 
strikes the reader first in this new book of psalms. 
The prophetic element is strong throughout. In 
poems like ‘‘ The Larger Faith’, ‘‘ The Cathedral”, 
‘“‘My Dead”, ‘‘The Indwelling God”, we have the 
very substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. But in looking forward to the 
things that are before, this little book does not over- 
look the things that are behind nor those which lie 
near at hand ; here is human nature’s daily food in 
‘‘Suommer Chemistry”, ‘‘The Day”, ‘‘ Where did 
Yesterday’s Sunset Go?”, ‘‘ The Highway”, ‘‘On the 
Mount”, and two perfect love songs, ‘‘In Two's”, 
and “ Recognition”. 

‘T'win brothers in song, it is hard to say of either, 
‘* He is first.” Yet there is a differentiation, subtle, 
yet so marked that one cannot read four lines of any 
poem without relegating it to its proper author. 
Gannett can offer us nothing to excel ‘‘ My Dead” ; 
Hosmer could scarce have written ‘‘ Aunt Phillis’s 
Guest”. The measures of Hosmer are simple and 
selfrestrained almost to the point of severity,—the 
form used merely as a garment for the thought; in 
Gannett’s metres we find a wider range of melody— 
the verse shaping itself as it were after the form of 
the indwelling spirit. Oue chants as a priest before 
the shrine ; the other sings, with uplifted face, in the 
market, place—whether the hymnist’s or the singer’s 
be the ‘higher mission who shall say ? 

To Unity readers this book needs no introduction. 
We could wish it bound in boards or flexible cloth 
rather than paper, since it is a book to live with ; but 
this very simplicity of dress places it within reach of 
the slender purses of all plain livers and high think- 
ers, among whom it will find its most loving readers. 

A. W. B. 


_ 


The Two Voices; Poems of the Mountains and the Sea. 
Selected by John W. Chadwick. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, 
N.Y. $1.00; large paper edition, $1.50. 

The title, plucked from Wordsworth’s sonnet, prom- 
ises well for the selection ; and Chadwick, by virtue 
of sea-birth and mountuin love, is fit to make the prom- 
ise good. About a hundred and seventy poems from 
about eighty authors make his handful,—and pain 
to him, as pity for us, that he could not have made 


*Tar THovcat or Gop, in Hymns and Poems. By Frederick L. 
Hosmer and William C. Gannett. Boston: Roberts Bros. 50 cents. 
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the handful two. Most of one’s favorites are in place, 
and on the paths to find them we get many a glim 

of hill and shore we seldom or never had before. The 
poems are not divided into separate tracts of moun- 
tain-land and sea, but hills and waters always lie 
pleasantly in sight from one another; here a little group 
of hill-poems, there the flush and roll of waves—a 
turn, and in the hills again, and so on,—a “‘ Mt. 
Desert” of a book. Nor is it too literally poems 
about the mountains and the sea; the compiler’s mem- 
ory is full of pictures, and wherever as mere figure 
or allusion in a poem he catches sight of surf or hill- 
top, that poem may claim entrance; so we have, for 
instance, the ‘‘silent stare at the Pacific” from 
Keats’s ‘‘ Homer ” sonnet, and Shelley’s “‘ Kiss”, and 
Tunis’s glowing ‘‘ Creed of Life”. Now and then he 
even strays fairly off into the fields and woods, as 
where Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Daffodils” and Miss Brackett’s 
** Michigan Woods” and the ‘‘ Little Hill Folk ” of 
Hunt and Keats, tempt him. All these liberties 
make the book the richer,—provide surprises for us, 
as the out-door ramble does. Another ‘surprise 
pleasure is the way in which poems, akin and half 
akin, are coupled and frioed together, the subjects 
echoing and suggesting each other,—as when friends 
talk together, each one contributing his ‘‘That is 
like ——.” The three ‘‘Columbus” poems, led in 
by Tennyson’s ‘‘ Voyage” and leading to Stedman’s 
little ‘* Discoverer”, show what I mean ; or the way 
in which Tennyson, Holmes and Emerson group in 
three noble ‘‘ Terminus ” thoughts. 

Altogether a most companionable book : good for 
the wedding-journey, if it fall in summer-time,— 
or for the summer Jbefore the wedding-journey,—or 
for any other summer! It is the very book-for-the- 
day to put into the lunch-basket when starting for 
the hill-top or the sea-cliffs on picnics of the two or 
more. Just in time for Christmas; and, if you give 
it, sure to bring back pleasant memories of you, when 
August comes and hill-tops wait for us.  w. Cc. @. 


Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, pp. 383; $1.75. 


The publishers have done well to collect in this 
neat and compact way these, the best essays of the 
most original and entertaining of American Shakes- 
pearean scholars. It is always refreshing and instruc- 
tive to read Mr. Grant White, although it is generally 
impossible to agree with him wholiy, through any one 
of his essays, upon whatever subject he touches. The 
three chapters on reading Shakespeare ought to be 
published in a cheap paper edition for the use of our 
manv reading and literary clubs, for no better intro- 
duction to Shakespeare as a whole has ever been 
written. The chapter upon the Bacon-Shakespeare 
craze is, of course, vigorous and incisive, and so far 
as Mrs. Pott and the Promus are concerned, is final. 
Nevertheless, there is and is to be a Shakespearean 
question that is larger than Mr. White seems to con- 
ceive. The real scientific study of Shakespeare, like 
that of the Bible, has only just begun, and our age 
will probably see greater discoveries and reach sounder 
conclusions than any former age. Toward this scien- 
tific study Mr. White has contributed very little, for 


he was essentially a literary and not a scientific man. 
For this very reason he has been able to do as much as, 
perhaps more, than any other American in awakening 
a love for his favorite author among his countrymen. 
D. U. 


‘“ Hyper #sTHEsIA ”, by Mary Cruger, is a recent 
society novel whose “blind mysteries” will be 
best comprehended by such young ladies and gentle- 
men as are endowed, either by nature or art, like 
the characters in this book—we hope they will par- 
don us for calling them characters—with natures too 
highly organized to admit of their grasping the more 
vulgar mysteries of the English language and com- 
mon sense. The reviewer is requested to note that 
“the final impression of the whole is like that of a 
vivid experience out of real life”; a point which we 

ield without demur. The publishers are Fords, 

oward and Hulbert, New York. E. H. W. 


Gorrespondence. 


_ — ————— 


WANTED, TWO first-class preachers, each accompa- 
nied by a good singer (Moody and poy style), to 
go all over our land into the small and large cities 
and spread Unitarian gospel and literature to the 
thousands that know nothing of it. This is mydream. 
If it could be carried out, I believe more could be 
done in spreading our faith in the next five years, 
than has been done in the last twenty-five. ‘T'hese 
ministers and singers should be paid a good salary, 
and be kept in the field most of the time. They 
should stay long enough in a place to be able to pre- 
sent the liberal faith in its entirety. The object should 
not be alone to organize societies, but to find good 
men for the ministry, and circulate liberal literature. 
Two able speakers filled with the spirit of the new 
faith, supplemented by two good singers as directors 
of the music, and equipped with such uplifting and 
soul-inspiring hymns and chorals as are found in the 
Unity collection or the A. U. A.’s new hymn and 
tune book, could do much more than we dream of. 

L. R. D. 


THE Inter-denominational Congress held at Cin- 
cinnati, December 7-11, under the leadership of the 
Congregationalists, produced some excellent papers 
upon the duties of the church in the face of modern 
social problems. Lyman Abbott, of the Christian 
Union, discussed the menace of the city to our civili- 
zation; Professor Ely, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity of Baltimore, treated of Socialism; and Washing- 
ton Gladden and A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, New 
Jersey, traced some of the causes of alienation of the 
wage earners from the churches. As usually happens 
in such conventions, the most ep Seon of these 
essays received but little general discussion by the 
assembly, although Prof. Ely was questioned at some 
length by the audience in a spirit which showed a 
hearty desire among the ministers to find out the 
meaning of the socialistic movements. These reform 
topics were dealt with in a scientific temper, which 
was most wholesorae and gratifying. G. T. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BIRTHDAY. 


In another land and time, 


— ago and far away, 
Was a little baby born 


On the first glad Christmas day. 


Words of truth and deeds of love 
Filled his life from day to day ; 

So that all the world was blessed 
In that first glad Christmas day. 


Little children did he love 
With a tender love alway, 

So should little children be 
Always glad on Christmas day. 


R. P. U. 


AT LITTLE BILLY SMITH’S. 


I presume you are thinking of a little, ragged, freck- 
led-faced boy such as you have known called Billy, 
but you are mistaken this time, for the Billy I mean 
wasaman. You see there were two William Smiths 
in our town and they called the large one Bill and 
the other one Little Billy because he was small. His 
wife was small too, and they had six small children 
and lived in a small unpainted house with only one 
room and a summer kitchen, across the road from the 
little red school house where I went toschool. Little 
Billy Smith worked a small garden and did odd jobs 
for his neighbors for a living and his wife took in wash- 
ing. I remember once when charm strings were all 
the rage—‘‘ memory strings” we called them then— 
he was splitting wood with a wedge for our nearest 
neighbor and I ran across the road to where he was 
and asked him for a button. He took off his over- 
coat — one of those light-blue army overcoats — and 
chopped off a button, a brass button with an eagle on 
it, and after rubbing it on his sleeve to make it shine, 
gave it to me. 

But it isn’t so much Little Billy Smith I want to 
tell you about as his wife and the time I went to help 
me Emma do up the Saturday’s work when her 
mother was sick. Mary Emma was the third child. 
The two oldest, Sarah Ann and Eva Jane, were off 
working somewhere. They all had two names apiece 
and were always called by both. Ido not remember 
what the three little one’s names were. One Satur- 
day Mrs. Smith was sick abed and ma wanted me to 
go and wash dishes, amuse the children and do what- 
ever else I could to help. At first I did not want to 
go at all, for I was a proud little thing and thought 
because my father was the minister and Mrs. Smith 
was our washerwoman that it would be a disgrace to 
help her even if she was sick ; but after ma had talked 
it over with me I said I would and started off feeling 

uite important, as if I were like one of the good lit- 
tle girls in the story books who visit the sick and help 
the poor, and expected to be treated like an angel of 
mercy. But Mrs. Smith seemed to have no such 


thought. The work needed to be done and I came to 
help do it, so she lay there propped up in her pillows, 
not well enougli to get up but not sick enough to pre- 
vent her watching us and insisting that we do every- 
thing just as she wanted it. If she was grateful to 
any one it was not to me but to ma for sending me. 
I washed the dishes as I had been used to at home 
but she told me it was Saturday and they must be 
scoured with ashes to get the stuins off. I was a lit- 
tle surprised, for nobody thought Little Billy Smith’s 
wife neat and I never supposed she would care to have 
things very clean, but I did as she said and then swept 
the floor. The door-sill was high, with acrack under 
it, so that it was not easy to sweep the dirt out, and 
thinking it only at Little Billy Smith’s I did not try 
very hard, but she called to me from the bed, ‘‘ Sweep 
it all to one side and then sweep it out hard, flirting 
the broom up a little”, and of course I had to. By 
dinner time I was pretty hungry and getting a > 4 
lunch for Mrs. Smith only made me more so. 
sliced a few pieces of cold potato left from breakfast 
and fried it a crisp brown, boiled her an egg, made 
a slice of soft buttered toast and a steaming cup of tea. 
As I turned the potatoes for the last time I kept one 
dainty slice on the fork intending to eat it when it 
was cool. Without a thought that she might want it 
[ held it up, saying playfully: ‘** Doesn’t it look nice? 
Don’t you wish you had it?” Not a very respectful 
question for a little girl, especially as I had no inten- 
tion of giving it to her, but I was fully paid for it 
when she answered: ‘‘ Yes, I would like it”, and 
reached up her hand for the fork and of course! gave 
it toher. Andright on top of this came the dinner 
which Mary Emma was getting ready and which did 
not help matters any. She had set the food on a 
pine table without a table cloth, just bread and black 
molasses, nothing else, not even butter. 

I do not remember how much of a dinner | made 
out to eat, with the tempting smell of the tea and 
toast lingering around me, and I do not remember 
what I did all the afternoon, but I do know that it 
was a hungry, tired, humble little girl who went home 
to supper that night without very much of the pride 
and importance of the morning, the good little story- 
book girl, left. Little Billy Smith’s wife had some- 
how taken it all out of me and I don’t know but I was 
better off without it, and yet I never felt very good 
towards her afterwards ; whether because she wound- 
ed my pride or because it seemed unreasonable to me 
for a woman who was not at all particular how she 
did her work herself to ‘‘ put me through” when I 
came to help her, I am sure I don’t know, but I never 
think of her to this day—and I am a woman myself 
now and have a house of my own to keep—without 
an unpleasant feeling, something like that I felt when 
I handed her the fork with my choice bit of fried po- 
tato on it. 


GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 
HUMBOLDT, lowa. 


BaByYy was taken to her father’s office lately and 
shown the type-writers. When she went home she 
told her mother that ‘‘ some women were trying to 
make some little things stay down which kept all the 
time coming up.”—WScattered Seeds. 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1885. 


CuicaGo.—One of the best meetings the ‘‘ Chan- 
ning Club” has ever iad, was held last Thursday 
evening at the Leland hotel. Some seventy-five gen- 
tlemen with their ladies sat down to the tables a little 
before seven. After supper the meeting was called to 
order, and Rev. A. D. Mayo gave a most interesting 
account of his five years’ ministry in the south in the 
interests of education. The address was that, but 
much more. It was a skillful and able discussion of 
the southern problem. Other addresses were made by 
Mr. Lane, superintendent of schools for Cook county; 
Mr. Milsted, of Taunton, Mass., and Mr. Gordon, of 
Milwaukee. Joseph Shippen, Esq., occupied the chair, 
and not the least interesting remarks were those em- 
anating from him, than whom none of our laymen 
have given more thought and interest to this problem. 
The presence of the ladies was most welcome and 
helpful, and we hope at no distant day to be able to 
announce that the ‘‘ Channing Club” always means 
‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen”. There are too many clubs 
that are trying to fly with one wing. Unitarians 
should be among the first to wipe away this-lingering 
remnant of monasticism. Mr. Mayo preached on his 
favorite theme in the Church of the Messiah last 
Sunday morning, and by this time is on his way 
making his sixth missionary tour, in the interests of 
the spelling-book and multiplication table. He hopes 
to pass through Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. All 


speed to him, and abundant triumph to his instru- 
ments of grace! 


Union TEAcHERS’ MEETING.—The regular Mon- 
day noon meeting was led by Rev. T. G. Milsted, of 
Taunton, Mass., giving us a fresh voice very welcome 
after so long a season of Messrs. Jones, Utter and 


Blake. Mr. Milsted dwelt on the need of knowing 
well the history and of reconstrueting in mind the 
conditions and circumstances of the prophets and of. 
their times, in order to understand these great writ- 
ings fully. Mr. Utter, for himself and for one of his 
teachers, thought that much of the history could not be 
imparted very much to immature classes, but only to 
the Bible class of adults; but Mr. Milsted said that 
he meant that the teachers should graphically give 
the historical setting to the young people. What is 
humility? it was asked. This was an important point 
in the lesson. Mr. Jones said we must be careful to 
seperate humility from prostration of mind—not the 
down-look but really a kind of up-look—not Uriah- 
Heepish. Mr. Milsted said, as to question 6, that it 
must be admitted that the attempts to explain away 
the instances of human sacrifices are vain, and that 
there are plain traces of these horrible rites among 
the Jews. ‘To the instances referred to in the lesson 

aper, Mrs. Mixer added Ahaz’s sacrifice of his son, 
in 2 Kings, chap. xvi. N. P. Willis’s poem of “Jeph- 
tha’s Daughter” was mentioned. The first question 
for the primary class of little ones was discussed, and 
it was agreed that the meaning and lesson from it 
should be, that we must not stop with good words 
but go on to put them into deeds. As to question 3, 
Mr. Milsted said there could be no distinction between 
divine justice and mercy, for both ure law. True, 
said Mr. Utter; bnt is there distinction among men? 
Yes, suid Mr. Milsted: a man may have to forego 
some of his undeniable rights for the sake of mercy. 
Mr. Jones said the prophets no doubt made a wide 
distinction between justice and mercy, both divine 
and human; but this is mischievous, and we are tend- 
ing to make both merge in one. This comes because 
we are not related merely man to man, but each man 
to all men and to the universe; hence, what seems a 
mercy to an individual may be a most unmerciful and 
unkind and ungenerous thing toward all the others; 
but real and true justice is also the widest and best 
mercy. It is important to bring up children to this 
principle, that scientifically there can be no antago- 
nism between mercy and justice. Mr. W. R. Cole, 
of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, asked whether there were 
not and must not be cases in which justice is set aside 
for mercy by suffering persona! self-sacrifice. Mr. 
Jones thought such cases only apparent; the mercy, 
he said, would then not be real mercy but only weak- 
ness or ignorance. Present, 27. 


DakoTA.—This is one woman’s estimate of tools 
and the way she uses them: ‘‘I regard ‘ Unity Song 
and Service Book’ the best missionary that can be sent 
out. When an Eastern society gave me funds for 
missionary work, I expended much of it for ‘ Unity 
Hymns and Chorals’ and ‘ Unity Song and Service 
Book’, and we meet every Sunday morning to sing 
our songs and study the manual. Often, however, 
we only go through with one of these inspiring servi- 
ces, sing a few songs, read one of Theodore Parker’s 
‘Prayers’, and, after conversation, adjourn. And 
now we are hoping, not for a church nor a pastor, but 
for an ‘upper chamber’ in the business part of town, 
which will be open, with light and fire, every evening, 
attractive reading matter on the table, where the 
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homeless boys that fill our town will be tempted to go 
to visit, to the neglect of the saloons. We will have 
a little pulpit in the corner. It will be a shelf of lib- 
eral religious books. And Sunday morning a few of 
us will meet to sing the songs of the new faith and 
enjoy our hourof worship. And we hope some of the 
boys who felt at home on week-day evenings will be 
drawn by a Sunday welcome. We need a church and 
a preacher, but this is our way of getting ready for 
him. At Whiting there is a little hans also who 
meet nigh Sunday to sing the ‘Unity Hymns’. If 
we can only get the people to singing our songs, the 
rest will follow.” 


Troy, N. Y.—We are indebted to a correspondent 
who sends us the following covenant adopted a few 
years ago under the ministry of W. H. Fish, Jr. 
We agree with our correspondent that it is ‘‘ most 
commendable, in its explicit, comprehensible and un- 
objectionable phraseology”. It is upon some such 
platform as this that the church of the future must 
find its triumphs. This is the Unitarian Church for 
which we labor. It is the church that Jesus sought 
to establish, as we understand his words. It is the 
church which Abraham Lincoln found not, and con- 
sequently he died a non-church-member: 


“As those who claim for ourselves, and gladly accord to 
each other, the largest liberty in all matters of doctrine, 

“As those who believe that the religious life means the 
thankful, trustful, loyal and helpful life, 

“ And as those who regard the Church as a brotherhood of 
helpers, wherein it is made easier to lead such a life, 

“We hereby associate ourselves together as members of 
the First Unitarian Church of Troy; and we covenant to do 
what we can to help each other to live true and useful lives, 
to promote the welfare and activity of this Church and to ad- 
vance the cause of truth and righteousness.” 


InNDIANA.—Rev. A. G. Jennings, of La Porte, oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Universalist church morning 
and evening. Rev. Jennings is a strong and clear 
thinker, and his able effort yesterday morning held 
the close attention of the audience from the beginning 
to the end. In the evening he delivered a discourse 
upon ‘f Why Unitarians and Universalists should at- 
tend church ”.—Terre Haute Gazette. 


PHILADELPHIA JOTTINGS.—The Press, in a recent 
fair review of Mr. Savage’s latest wotk, speaks of ev- 
olution as “‘ a doctrinal ‘environment’ which is more 
pres of happiness and hope for the majority of 

uman beings than the old forms”. 
—At the ecclesiastical dinner given in Philadelphia 
to Canon Farrar by Mr. Childs, of the Ledger, there 
was @ happy mingling of Catholic priests, Jewish 
rabbis, Protestant ministers and nitarian and 
Quaker speakers that might be taken to foreshadow 
the dawn of a new day. 
—A Philadelphia editor puts into the mouth of 
an unnamed follower of Comte and Ingersoll, the 
assertion that ‘‘ the more converts ” Savage makes to 
‘“‘his way of thinking, the longer it postpones the 
day when we Freethinkers are going to put taxes on 
your churches.” It is doubtful whether any authen- 
tic or sane ‘‘ follower of Comte and Ingersoll ” ever 


of Mr. Savage’s position as to the taxation of church 
property. But an editorial staff | seria enough to 
vouch for such stupidities as that Paine is an atheist, 
and that an agnostic is a religious knownothing, can 
naturally fall into other error. 

Mr. TALMAGE recently delivered his ignorant and 
dishonest lecture on ‘‘ Evolution” in the Philadelphia 
Star Course of entertainments; and, as many open- 
headed people were dissatisfied with his way of treat- 
ing a profound subject, an extra lecture was injected 
upon the list in order to give Mr. Savage a chance tu 
dwell upon the favorable side of modern scientific re- 
search. ‘I'he consequence was, that some plain truths 
were nobly said to a constituency which, without 
Talmage’s absurd and disheartening rant, would per- 
haps not have been so interested in the study. Mr. 
Savage was complimented upon his method even by 
many not in sympathy with his theological leanings. 
H. L. T. 


MEADVILLE.—The First Methodist, First Presby- 
terian, Baptist and Unitarian churches united as they 
have done for several years past, in the annual Thanks- 
giving service, President Livermore, of the theolog- 
ical school, preaching the sermon. Professor Barker, 
who is at present supplying the pulpit of the Unitarian 
church, is giving a series of evening discourses in 
addition to the regular morning services. He has 
already spoken on “‘ Inspiration” and ‘‘ The New 
Orthodoxy”. His next subject will be ‘‘ The Old and 
the New Unitarianism”. ‘lhe young ladies’ benevo- 
lent society has inaugurated a series of entertain- 
ments, of which literary exercises are to make a 

rominent part. At the first meeting ‘‘ American 
pemeronn and Dialect Poetry ” was the subject of an 
essay read by Professor Barker. This is Meadville’s 
first effort at anything like a “‘ Unity Club”. 


Auton, Itt.—The Secretary of the Illinois Uni- 
tarian Conference preached at Alton. He found 
Brother Fisher working in his most excellent way in 
the midst of his little band of earnest supporters. 
The people responded heartily to the preacher's word, 
responded, too, in a most satisfactory and expressive 
manner; justifying the audacity of the State Confer- 
ence at its last session in doubling the assessment on 
a parish that had never before paid ha into its 
treasury. Does this justify the wisdom of large ex- 
pectations? 


THIs is the way they studied ‘‘ Browning’s Con- 
ception of Music ” at a recent meeting of Mr. Learn- 
ed’s Unity Club in St. Louis, with a company of 
seventy-five exceedingly interested persons present: 


I. A short essay, upon the poems. 
If. Analysis, place, and history of the FUGUE in 
music. 
III. Mendelssohn’s famous fugue played. 
IV. Reading and exposition of ‘‘ Master 


Hughes”, etc. 
V. Songs from ‘“‘ Paracelsus”, ‘‘ James Lee’s 
Wife”, etc., sung. 


said this thing, since it contradicts all that is known 


Vi. Reading and exposition of ‘‘A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s ”. 
Vil. A Toccata explained and performed. 
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The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 

The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscripiion is paid. 

Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written reveipts are sent 
unless requested. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 

— checks payable to the order of Charles 

. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in Unrty can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Minister, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; residence, 20014 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday-school at 
9:30 a.m. Service at 10:45 a. m. Preach- 
ing by the pastor. All meetings of the 
Unity club will be suspended until after 
the first of January. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a. m. Sunday school 
promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial and Benevolent Society meets every 
Friday at 10 a.m. The Industrial School 
holds a Saturday morning session—teach- 
ing is needed. 


Unity CHurca, corner Dearborn ave- 
nue and Walton place. Services at 10:45. 
morning. Sunday, December 20, sermon 
0 ~“* T. G. Milsted. Sunday school at 


TurrD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Services at 
10:45, morning. Sunday, December 20. 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. J. Vila Blake. 
Sunday-school at 12:15. Teachers’ meet- 
ing Monday evening, December 21. 


THE Unton TEACHERS’ MEETING for 
Monday, December 21, will be omitted. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AU books sent us for review by publishers will be 
promplly acknowledged under this head and will re- 
ceive as soon as practicable such further notice as the 
interests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may warrant, 


Sabbath Breaking. By John E. Remsburg. New 
York: Truth ker Co. Paper, pp. 83. 


The Theol of Nature and Revelation By an 
Amateur Theologian. New York: O. Hutch- 
inson. Paper, pp 55. ’ 


‘The Ethics of the Fathers. By Rev. Doctor Al- 
exander Kohut. New York: Publication of- 
a of “The American Hebrew”. Cloth, pp. 


Riverside Literature Series: A Wonder-book for 
Girls and Boys, PartsIandII. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Boston: H hton, Mifflin & 
Co. Paper, pp. 102 and 196. Each 15 


ence desires to say to all interested that 
he will speak on week evenings, without 
charge, except for expenses, at places 
within reasonable distances of Chicago, 


where he can help the cause of Rational 


The Secretary of the Western Confer- 


where there is no Unitarian church, or 


Christianity by so doing, upon the follow- 
ing topics: 

1. Whatis Unitarianism? 

2. Channing and the Rise of Unitarian- 
ism in America. 

3. Theodore Parker and the Develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in America. 

4. Emerson as a Moral and Religious 
Teacher. 

5. Darwin; His Life and Work, with 
especial reference to the effect of his doc- 
trine upon Ethics and Religion. 

6. Miracles in the Light of To-day. 

7. The Bible in the Light of To-day. 

8. The Seven Great Sacred Books or 
Bibles of Mankind. 

9. The Better Religion Coming. 

For Sunday engagements Mr. Sunder- 
land holds himself ready to answer calls 
to all parts of the west, wherever he can 
serve the general cause. He is glad to as- 
sist in organizing new churches, Sunday 
Circles for Religious Conversation, Relig- 
ious Study Classes, Sunday-schools or 
Unity Clubs, or read papers or deliver ad- 
dresses before any of these. Also he will 
be glad to assist pastors or State mission- 
aries in holding series of meetings where 
the cause can be advanced by that means. 
He wishes to co-operate in every possible 
way with our pastors, State missionaries 
and workers generally. 


—— « @&e 
BUILDING FUND 
oF ALL SOvuLS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


Amount poovieay Ceeowees vedboatientbatien $7,723 83 
Amount received from Dec. 9 to Dec. 16: 
CHICAGO FUND. 
C. J. Hambleton, Chicago..... 25 00 
ALL SOULS FUND. 
Anonymous, in addition to $50 previously 
i acnteetentitnntinctniccccsmeccttes sccstecetanenses 450 00 
Total $8198 83 


“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” 


A short play suitable for Sunday school 
or day school. It is written for six chil- 


dren, and fine songs occur in the parts. 


Price $1.00 per set of 7 Copies. 
Published by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN §. S. SOCIETY, 


135 WABASH AVE.. 
CHICAGO. 
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A Family and Religious Newspaper, 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ranks among the 
oldest religious newspapers in America. Its 
motto is “ Liberty, Holiness and Love.” It 
aims to promote Thought, Faith and Life in 
Religion; Moral and Social Reform. it is an 
interesting family paper; a trustworthy guide 
to the best literature. 

~Its characteristic features are Editorial Notes, 
Leaders and Brevities; Original Articles by 
prominent writers; a free “ Pulpit,”’ a Forum 
for Discussion, a Sunday-school Department; 
Good Stories for Children, and various other 
departments containing interesting and useful 
information. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


AN ELDERLY LADyY.—“ I watch for its coming 
as for a loved friend.”’ 


FROM A BAPTIST MINISTER. —‘* It is more than 
worth the price of subscription.” 


AN OLD MAn.—" I should be glad to know that 
it was in every house in the land.” 


A Busy Puysicran.—I wish to testify tothe 
benefit I have derived from the columns of the 
Register within the year. Its reading mat- 
ter is always valuable and interesting. It is 
one of the best papers found on my table.” 


FrRoM A QUAKER LApDyY.—“I like thy paper 
very much, apacteny the children’s depart- 
ment. I consider it a high-toned paper, touch- 
ing as it does on all important topics concerning 
Christianity. I hope it may have a still wider 
circulation.” 


A STRICKEN DAUGHTER.—"“I have enjoyed 
and profited so much by the Register the past 
year that I shall never willingly be without it; 
and, in the recent death of a sainted mother, its 
words of comfort and hope have been of untold 
value to me.”’ 

AN ORTHODOX SHEPHERD SAYS.—"“ I am en- 

oying the Register more and more each week. 
e tone of your paper is such that it has given 
me a new idea of the much-abused term * Lib- 
eralism.’ A divine liberality is what the world 
needs as much as anything.” 


TERMS : THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample Copies sent free on application to the 
Publishers. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 
of Unity can in most canes 


BACK NUMBERS be supplied whenever de- 


sired. Price for numbers published before May 
1, 1885, ten cents per copy; for numbers published 
since that time, five cents per copy, postpaid. 
Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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